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Bieave HAVE AN ENERGY PROBLEMe THEIR AVER-— 
AGE BODY TEMPERATURE OF 115° REQUIRES LOTS 
OF FOOD TO MAINTAIN SUCH HIGH BODY HEAT * AS 
A RESULT BIRDS HAVE VORACIOUS APPETITES * A 
PAIR OF TOWHEES MAY FEED THEIR YOUNG 300 
OR MORE TIMES A DAY © EACH BABY BIRD MAY 
EAT ITS OWN WEIGHT IN FOOD EVERY DAY'® IMAGINE A 
50 LB. CHILD CONSUMING 5SOLBS. OF FOOD PER DAY! 
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Some call them “white curlews,’ these large, wary birds with the down-curved 
bills and black-tipped wings. White Ibises are commonly seen in large flocks, whether 
feeding, flying, roosting, or nesting. That's the immature bird above; the adult below. 
See page 20. 
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with somewhat mixed emotions, outdoorsmen view the .. . 


Panthers Progress 


OW MANY FLorma PANTHERS should Florida 
have? 

That’s a question worth considering as efforts 
are planned to improve this endangered feline’s 
chances for survival in the state. 

Right now the panther is “barely hanging on 
in Florida,” says Dr. O. Earle Frye, Jr., director 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Elsewhere in the nation, however, these huge 
tawny cats have been seen in states where their 
species was long considered extinct. 

The prospect of a resurgent panther population 
in Florida engenders both excitement and some 
concern. “The panther is a valuable and interest- 
ing part of our native fauna,” Frye notes. “I'd 
like to see a few more around, while recognizing 
that we don’t need one in everybody's back yard.” 

Too many panthers harassing livestock, pets, and 


even people could give the Game Commission an 
Excedrin headache. Protective regulations require 
wildlife officers to simultaneously safeguard and 
control panthers engaged in activities humans don’t 
like, but that’s not easy to do. The creature is 
intelligent and well-nigh impossible to trap alive. 

Exurban sprawl across much of the Florida land- 
scape has set the stage for possibilities of people- 
panther confrontations unprecedented in the state’s 
history. Today, of course, the feline protagonist is 
spread too thin to make much impact—and “the 
possibility of his becoming sufficiently abundant to 
constitute either a threat or a nuisance are 
extremely remote,” says Frye—but there’s new 
evidence to suggest that the panther is more toler- 
ant of mankind than we thought. 

Popular lore depicts the panther as a wily “mys- 
tery cat” which shuns human contact, despite 
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numerous accounts of panthers stalking hikers and 
skulking near campsites and rural dwellings as if 
possessed by an intense curiosity about human 
beings. The veracity of such tales is bolstered now 
by a report from the U. S. Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. Bureau officials say the pan- 
ther seems willing to dwell in closer proximity to 
us than we’ve assumed—as long as we let him 
alone. 

“The response of the (panther) to protection .. . 
has been surprising,’ according to the Bureau 
document. “(They) are being observed or hit by 
autos near human habitation where they were 
never known to previously occur, leading to the 
conclusion that perhaps protection from pursuit 
by man rather than a need for wilderness seclusion 
is the primary limiting factor.” 


Everglades Wonder Gardens Photo 
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The panther is a predator that has the equip- 
ment, size, ability, and inclination to prey on 
larger animals as well as on smaller ones. 
Although once considered extinct in the east- 
ern U. S,, except for a remnant population in 
Florida, the big cat has in recent years been 
reported from many parts of its former range. 
Panther stories seem to be contagious. A lot 
of the alleged sightings involve animals that 
actually bear little resemblance to the cat. 


By GEORGE LEPOSKY 
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This reassessment of the panther’s reclusiveness 
was prompted by a rash of reliable panther sight- 
ings within the last 5 years in Alabama, North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
the Canadian provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Quebec. 

Such reports are quite remarkable, for outside 
of Florida the panther was thought to have been 
extinct east of the Mississippi River before 1900! 

It’s not known whether panthers have been 
sequestered in isolated parts of Appalachia through 
the years—the most likely theory—or whether 
escapees from captive western stock or migrants 
from Florida or elsewhere have established them- 
selves in the eastern mountains. Careful taxonomic 
research should provide at least a clue. 

Originally the panther ranged throughout the 
Americas from Alaska to Chile and Argentina, and 
like most species with broad distribution it evolved 
distinctive regional characteristics. Most experts 
recognize 15 subspecies in North America alone. 
Because few of the panthers in the east today 
have allowed themselves to be recruited as study 
specimens, scientists have been unable to deter- 
mine conclusively to which subspecies these indi- 
viduals belong. 

In Florida, Frye says, “Panther stories are con- 
tagious.” Many people are eager to claim a panther 
sighting when they’ve actually seen a bobcat, a 
dog, a large otter—or a ghost. 

Several years ago, one panther came to call just 
outside the city limits of Tallahassee, and Frye 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
received a complaint about it. “This lady phoned 
all shook up,” he recalls. “She said the panther 
seared a dog and killed a tame turkey gobbler. 
This one was for real. I saw the tracks myself.” 

A more typical incident was the report earlier 
this year of a panther chasing chickens on the 
outskirts of Tampa, Residents of the neighborhood 
swore to the cat’s presence, but it was never con- 
firmed. 

Game Commission biologist Lovett E. Williams, 
Jr., is generally acknowledged to be the state’s 
foremost authority on panther distribution. Iron- 
ically, he’s never once séen the animal in the wild. 
Williams says convincing records of panthers in 
Florida during the past 15 years are rare. The 
most recent is a May 1974 sighting by a Game 
Commission staff member in the Lykes Brothers 
Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area near 
Palmdale in Glades County. 

Other records Williams considers authentic are: 

—Sightings and signs in Highlands Hammock 
State Park in February 1974, 

—A panther treed by dogs at Fisheating Creek 
in February 1973. 

—A road kill near Moore Haven in February 
1972. 

—A kill by a sheriff's deputy near Inverness in 
March 1968. 

—A carcass recovered by the Game Commission 
after an apparent illegal kill in Ocala National 
Forest in the spring of 1967. 

Williams says it’s impossible to translate so few 
definite records into an estimate of the Florida 
panther population, but he doubts more than 50 
are in the state. Frye and Jim Powell, another 
Game Commission biologist, generally agree. All 
admit they’re guessing. 

This enigmatic feline is difficult to study because 
of its wandering ways. Powell says the species 
occurs from the Everglades to the Panhandle and 
“may turn up anywhere in two-thirds of the state. 
One individual’s territory could cover 400 to 600 
square miles. As the panther’s needs for food and 
a mate increase through loss of natural food and 
decreased population, it will range over a larger 
area.” 

According to Williams, the panther is a solitary, 
unsociable beast except at breeding time. Then it 
becomes “promiscuous.” Females bear up to six 
kittens every two or three years, and the young 
normally stay with their mother for several months 
after being weaned. Birth takes place in dens 
under logs, in caves, or in dense thickets. Kittens 
are born with black spots which, like the spots 
of deer fawns, serve as protective camouflage. 

The panther’s eating habits in Florida haven't 
been clearly defined. In most of its range, deer 
are considered to be the number one food item. 
The little information available seems to indicate 
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that in Florida, smaller fare such as raccoons and 
rabbits, as well as wild hogs, contribute substan- 
tially to its diet. Despite its reputation, the panther 
apparently takes domestic livestock only on rare 
occasions. If this diet information is correct, the pan- 
ther plays a role in nature’s balance by helping 
to weed out sick and infirm deer and hold down 
populations of destructive rodents. 

Florida’s original human inhabitants appear to 
have respected the panther for his regal demeanor 
and his contribution to ecological equilibrium. Pre- 
Columbian Indians worshipped him and carved 
idols in his image. Later, the Seminoles made him 
an important clan totem in their kinship system. 

Williams suggests that modern man has perse- 
cuted the panther out of fear and an unwillingness 
to share deer herds and livestock with a predatory 
pussycat. Settlers even accused the creature of 
stealing children. They claimed bounties for his 
scalp and used his fat as rheumatism liniment. 
Wealthy sportsmen sought him for the challenge 
of a kill, and mounted his head and pelt for their 
trophy rooms. 

The panther also came under inadvertent attack 
from land developers who cleared and paved his 
habitat, and from a new and implacable predator 
—the motor vehicle. 

Small wonder this majestic feline went into 
eclipse! 

Game Commission officials noted the panther's 
population decline in 1950 and imposed hunting 
restrictions. Outside of deer season, a special per- 
mit was required to take panthers—and permits 
were issued only when livestock was being moles- 
ted. Then, in 1958, Florida became the first state to 
invoke a total ban on panther hunting. 

Frye suspects the Florida panther’s recovery has 
since been hampered by domestic animal diseases 
like feline distemper. Williams adds another theory 
—that illegal hunting has held down the panther 
population despite almost two decades of complete 
legal protection. “Evidently the penalty for shoot- 
ing a panther in Florida is not severe enough to 
outweigh the thrill or status symbol value of kill- 
ing one,” he declares. 

Williams calls for a mandatory jail sentence for 
convicted violators of the panther-killing ban, and 
he urges that the state consider reimbursing live- 
stock owners for proven panther predation losses. 
He also recommends establishment of a publicly- 
owned refuge to be managed intensively for deer 
and panthers—when and if research discloses just 
where such a haven is needed. 

Ironically, the panther has been low on the 
Game Commission's research priority list for years 
because it’s a protected species. “Our employer, 
the hunter, cares more about deer and turkey,” 
Powell explains. “When we banned panther hunt- 
ing in 1958, the people who hunted them quickly 
lost interest.” 
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Some federal money for panther research may 
be available under the 1973 Endangered Species 
Act. Unfortunately, Congress provided only $10 
million for endangered species research by all the 
states during 1974-76. “That’s an awfully small 
pie to slice 50 ways,” Powell notes. “By the time 
you hire people and buy and maintain equipment, 
you're talking about $15,000 or $20,000 to put a 
trained biologist to work studying panthers—and 
that’s just one of the species we have to worry 
about.” 

To meet a requirement of the federal law, the 
Game Commission recently presented the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with a survival assistance plan 
for 34 species of threatened Florida wildlife. Powell 
says the panther portion of the plan consists bas- 
ically of “becoming a little more familiar with the 
animal so we can see what steps need to be taken 
on its behalf.” 

One such step may be restocking. A reservoir 
of Florida panthers has been maintained since 1941 
by Lester and Bill Piper, owners of the Everglades 
Wonder Garden, a tourist attraction 22 miles south 
of Fort Myers at Bonita Springs. The original 
stock of the cats the Pipers are exhibiting were 
brought in from the woods as kittens. Most, if not 
all, of their present animals were born in captivity. 

Twice since 1967 the Pipers donated pairs of 


Panther kittens, above, have black spotted 
coats which serve as effective camouflage. 
Females bear as many as six kitlens every 
two or three years, with the young staying 
with the mother until well after weanings. 
The panther is a wandering, solitary ani- 
mal, An individual may range over a 400 to 
600 square mile territory, which compounds 
the difficulty of studying this creature. 
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panthers for release by the Game Commission and 
the National Park Service in Everglades National 
Park. On both occasions the big cats trudged into 
the woods never to be heard from again. 

Powell says adaptability could be a mixed bless- 
ing for captive panthers turned loose to fend for 
themselves. “They'll have had the experience of 
being raised in a pen and fed by people,” he points 
out. “They'll lack some inherent fear of man and 
better tolerate human proximity. Before you know 
it, they'll run into some human who won't tolerate 
the proximity of panthers.” 

Thus, the Game Commission’s effort to increase 
significantly the Florida panther population will 
have to be circumspectly conceived—and accom- 
panied by a program to educate the public on the 
panther’s ecological value. Somehow, all Floridians 
must be persuaded to coexist with panthers as Joe 
Peoples does. Peoples is a Glades County cattle- 
man and former state legislator. 

“One of our wildlife officers reported to Peoples 
that apparently a panther had killed a calf on his 
ranch,” Frye says, “and I expected the usual 
reaction—let’s go out and kill the panther. But 
Peoples’ reaction was great. He said there weren’t 
too many panthers left, he liked to see them around, 
the cat had a right to make a living too, and that 
he didn’t care if it got a calf once in a while.” © 
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THE CHAIRMAN COMMENTS... 


By O. M. PHIPPS, Chairman 


NE OF THE BIGGEST DECISIONS facing the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission this year 
is what to do about fishing in Lake Okeecho- 
bee. The lake is dying ahead of its time. It is 
suffering from euthrophication, a natural aging 
process which is being speeded up by the over- 
enrichment of its waters. To slow down the pro- 
cess, excessive nutrients need to be removed. One 
way of doing this is to remove some of the fish. 
At the moment, fishery biologists estimate there 
are 45 million pounds of fish in Lake Okeechobee, 
a high percentage of them being gizzard shad and 
rough fish. The fish are taking the nutrients out of 
the water for food but recycling them when they 
die. 

Desirable fish are shrinking in size. Studies done 
on the lake show that speckled perch, or black 
crappie, are actually smaller now than they were 
20 years ago. Overcrowding of fish in the lake is 
causing stunting among desirable game species. 

Fishery biologists feel that to adequately man- 
age a fishery resource at least half of an existing 
population needs to be harvested each year. That 
would mean 20 million pounds of fish need to come 
out of Okeechobee. Sport fishing methods as we 
know them today just can’t do it. 

The problem is complicated by the high number 
of gizzard shad and other rough fish in Okeechobee, 
species in which the sport fishermen have no inter- 
est. The only means available to do the job is com- 
mercial fishing, including the removal of speckled 
perch and other panfish. 

Allowing commercial fishing for all species but 
bass and pickerel on Lake Okeechobee is a major 
decision. 

Before any final decision is made, the Commis- 
sion is going to the people affected for help. A 
series of public hearings have been set for the 
first part of August to get citizen input from resi- 
dents, sport fishermen, commercial fishermen, and 
anyone else concerned with Lake Okeechobee. 

To do the job properly, commercial fishermen 
may need all types of equipment from haul seines 
to trawls and traps. What is finally allowed will 
be decided after the public hearings. 

One aspect of the situation that was not present 
25 years ago when commercial fishing was allowed 
was adequate law enforcement to see that the job 
was done properly. 

Now the Commission has the manpower and 
know-how to do the job right. The control of the 
sale of game fish such as speckled perch and bream 
can be effectively monitored. 
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Each fish will be individually tagged as it comes 
off the lake, before removal from the area, Any 
bass caught would be immediately returned to 
Okeechobee. 

For any tangible results to come out of the fish- 
ery utilization program, the Commission and the 
public must be willing to accept it for at least two 
years. That is the minimum amount of time fishery 
biologists feel will be needed to show results even 
if the recommended harvest is being removed. 

Removing the excessive fish from Lake Okee- 
chobee is not a 100 percent cure for the lake, it 
is only part of the solution. While the program is 
under way, biologists from the Commission and 
other agencies will be involved in developing other 
ways to stop the nutrient flow into the lake. 

Lake Okeechobee is a vital part of Florida’s nat- 
ural resources. It is known throughout the nation 
as a top fishing spot and favorite recreational area 
for visitors and residents alike. To allow it to die 
before its time would be a waste. 

The Commission is faced with a major decision. 
But the decision must be made with the support of 
the people of Florida. The public hearings are 
essential to the program, and anyone concerned 
about Lake Okeechobee should plan to attend. 

The hearings are set for Tuesday, August 5 in 
Okeechobee City; Thursday August 7 in Clewiston; 
Tuesday, August 12 in Sarasota; and Friday, Aug- 
ust 15 in West Palm Beach. 

Be there if you care about Lake Okeechobee. @ 
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Fresh Water Drop-back 


saltwater trollers often use falling-bait technique to entice a foraging 


fish—anglers on inland waters also use same idea successfully 


INCE MOST FISH ARE LOOKING FOR an easy 

meal as opposed to one that takes a lot of 
chasing, most lures represent something that isn’t 
in the best of health. Even the most “lifelike” plugs, 
for example, couldn’t pas$ unnoticed in a school of 
the things they most nearly represent. 

That’s why most lures that are manipulated are 
done so in such a way that there’s considerable 
hesitation—starts and stops—involved. That’s the 
reason, some fishermen believe, a touch of red is a 
good color addition, making it appear that the bait 
has been injured. 

But none of that is anything to stop the presses 
over. What I was leading up to is the “drop-back” 
maneuver as applied to freshwater fishing espe- 
cially and to all fishing in general. Drop-back is a 
strategy of much offshore trolling. A fish appears 
and strikes—or makes a pass at a moving bait— 
and is then given slack line, the theory being that 
the fish thinks he has hurt the bait and can now 
pick it up without difficulty. 

If you come right down to it, I guess the slack 
line given to bass in live-bait fishing is a form of 
drop-back, but in recent years the experts have 
decided that a little drop-back should be part of 
lure maneuvering, even before a fish is definitely 
known to be in the neighborhood. 

Jigging, old stuff (at least 400 years) to saltwater 
anglers and a more recent innovation with fresh- 
water fishermen, isn’t quite understood until you 
start recalling your experiences with quick-sink- 
ing things. I recall I was a little surprised when 
I first used small jigs for crappie to find that many 
of the “strikes” were simple cases of the jig not 
getting back to the bottom when I gave it slack. 
In other words, the fish were taking it on the way 
down instead of on the way up, and some of those 
apparently taking on the way up possibly were 
munching on the thing before the upward move- 
ment started. 

In fishing deeper waters for bass, I’d long felt 
the way to catch them on a deep bank was to 
cast out and let the lure sink and then bring it up 
instead of down the bank. That’s not the way, say 
most current bass experts. They like to let the lure 
come down the slope in a series of starts and drop- 
backs. This isn’t quite so natural for the fisherman, 
although it’s easier to get into position if he has a 
boat. It’s just shoreline casting, but you keep prob- 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


ing the bottom as the lure comes away from the 
bank instead of pulling it out at the same level. 

I guess this started with jigs and then plastic 
worms worked the same way. Then the spinner- 
baits became big news and they worked them 
thusly too. The strikes generally come when the 
bait is sinking, even though you first feel the fish 
as you start to pick up again. 

If a fish happens to be following or nosing close 
to a lure, they say, he tends to grab it when it 
seems to fall back. This is a bit opposed to the old 
rule of reeling faster if you see a fish following. 
Of course, it doesn’t work every time, but the con- 
cept is worth remembering. A fisherman was telling 
me of fine results with bass on a steep, rocky bank 
when he just pulled his plastic worm from one 
resting place to another, keeping it in an inter- 
rupted tumble toward the bottom. 

One of the top tournament bassers told me that 
90 percent of the strikes come as the bait “falls 
back.” Maybe that’s putting it a little strong, but 
at least a large share come at that time. 


IN ANOTHER STATE THERE WAS proposed legisla- 
tion to prohibit the use of recording fathometers for 
sports angling in fresh water. The idea was that 
using such devices gave the fisherman an unfair 
advantage and was a hazard to the fish population. 

That is an extreme example of legislation against 
equipment or method, and there are two sides to 
it. One approach is that once a limit is set in size 
or numbers for a given species, it doesn’t make 
much difference how they are caught. The other 
angle is that the purpose of sport fishing is enjoy- 
ment rather than the collection of fish, and that 
if a fisherman isn’t allowed to use too-efficient 
methods he’ll have more fun. 

Generally, the law combines restrictions against 
“take” as well as method. For example, there will 
be a bag limit on bass in addition to some specifica- 
tion of the method used. You can use live bait 
(which some purists consider unfair) but you can- 
not use a spear. 

Now catch-and-release programs have been a big 
success with freshwater trout in many areas. 

Success? Well, that’s a matter of opinion. From 
my viewpoint it’s a big success because I am of 
the obsessed fishing cult that releases nearly all 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
fish anyway, and most of those fishing for catch- 
and-release trout are equally strange people. From 
the fish’s standpoint it’s certainly a successful pro- 
gram, for they can have a long and happy life, no 
matter how many times they bite on the wrong 
thing. 

But having fished trout waters both before and 
after the catch-and-release program went in, I 
notice, to my satisfaction, that the number of fish- 
ermen falls off greatly when they aren’t allowed 
to keep their fish. Great for me and my dedicated 
ilk, but the water isn*t furnishing recreation for 
as many as before. And the avowed purpose of 
many management programs is to provide the most 
possible sport for the most possible people. 

In a more modest way, the rule of fly-fishing- 
only restricts the number of fishermen, even though 
the catch limit may be generous. The reason is 
that many people won’t bother to learn fly fishing 
and simply stay home or go elsewhere. It’s setting 
up a requirement: Learn to fly fish or don’t fish 
at all. 

Regardless of the methods used for limiting the 
take, or the number of anglers, I feel the serious 
and dedicated fisherman is entitled to the most 
consideration. He is most likely to support fishery 
programs and he gets more good from his fishing 
than does the casual operator. Perhaps the resource 
should, in the final analysis, be managed for the 
dedicated rather than for the masses. 


THE STANDARD PLIERS FOR SALT WATER are the short, 
holstered variety with square nose and highly effi- 
cient wire-cutting feature. For freshwater fishing 
it’s hard to beat needle-nosed pliers, although they 
take up a lot of room when carried in a holster. 


Needlenose pliers have advantages for freshwater 
fishing, but the short ones reign in salt water. 


The long, small snouts are ‘the very best for taking 
hooks out of smaller fish without injury, and they'll 
pass for most of the other purposes if they have 
decent cutters. I’ve been flourishing some stainless- 
steel ones. 


LovEBUGS, THE PESKY INSECTs that smear Florida 
radiators and windshields every year, have been 
around since before most fishing outboards went 
very fast. I once pulled a boat and motor on a 
trailer for a long distance during a particularly 
busy period for bugs, and the equipment got pretty 
well spattered. Then, after I'd put the boat in the 
water and had come in from fishing, a bystander 
at the dock was impressed. 

“Man, look at how he splattered those bugs,” he 
commented. “Who’d have thought that little old 
boat would go that fast?” 


CLaAubE RocGERS, THE VIRGINIA ANGLING authority, 
has an interesting little comment about the use of 
rods in casting. Rogers, although he is an expert 
in many kinds of fishing, is probably best known 
for his proficiency with the long surf stick. 

He says that surf casting (we’re talking about 
really long distance with heavy weights) is a mat- 
ter of using a rod that can employ the weight and 
strength of the angler. The surf rod doesn’t do as 
much of the work by itself as does the light plug- 
ging or spinning rod. Rogers demonstrates a one- 
handed plug rod the tip of which bends far back 
and fires the plug forward. He shows the surf rod 
doing its work without a recoil from a true back- 
cast. It gathers its power with a sweeping motion 
applied by the caster, who just swings the sinker 
or lure backward enough to straighten out the 
lead or drop section of line. The same principle is 
used when casting a very light weight with any 
still plugging or spinning rod. 

Rogers explains that the qualities of a casting 
rod and a fish-fighting rod may be quite different, 
and that the fisherman who achieves extreme dis- 
tance in the surf may not have the most enjoyable 
tool for fighting fish. 


WHEN A LURE OR FLY IS MADE for a particular 
kind of fishing we’re reluctant to use it for some- 
thing else. I can recall when a man once told me 
bass fishing was poor and that he’d tried every- 
thing, including a jig—which brought loud laugh- 
ter from buddies. Since then, the jig, which origi- 
nated in salt water, has become one of the 
reliables of largemouth bass angling. 

The famous clothespin lure (first built by the 
Porter Bait Company, of Daytona Beach, as the 
Seahawk) was originated for salt water, and more 
especially for fishing pier use. It is designed so 
that it shows good action when fished from high 
above its course in the water. It casts like a bullet, 
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Fred Terwilliger, a trout fisherman from Montana, 
shows anglers how to catch snook on trout flies. 


with very little wind resistance. I first used it for 
black bass some 20 years ago when I needed some- 
thing to throw at schooling fish a long way off, 
and in that instance it was just what I needed. 
More recently I have noted some standard trout 
streamers that do well on all sorts of Florida fish. 
One of them, the Muddler Minnow, has been a 
natural for bass. It’s simply a bristly deer-hair 
head with a feather tail. Keep it dry and it pops 
a little on top. Soak it up or weight it with a turn 
or two of lead wire and it sinks. After catching 
bass with it, I tried it on snook when they were 
striking minnows. I thought the Muddler imitated 
them better than anything else in the box. Blooie! 
Last spring Fred Terwilliger came down from 
Montana and did some snook fishing. Fred is addic- 
ted to the flyrod although he tolerated some of my 
casting-rod activities from the stern of the boat. 
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He came up with a 10-pound snook, caught on a 
Spruce Fly, a dull-colored concoction that became 
famous for big brown trout many years ago. If 
Fred needed any of my special Florida streamers, 
he certainly didn’t show it. He kept on catching 
snook after the 10-pounder had been photographed. 

Years ago when several of us were fly-casting 
for shad, a good fisherman said he just didn’t have 
any of those shad patterns so he thought he’d 
use some steelhead flies. They worked fine and it 
is an unhappy memory that on that particular day 
they were more productive than our real shad ties. 

Some lures get little chance on certain fish simply 
because of fairy tales that have somehow been 
accepted as gospel. I can recall when I was told 
spinners wouldn’t work for saltwater fish. Admit- 
tedly, few saltwater plugs carry spinners, but 
spinners work, and don’t you forget it. 

On a few occasions I have done well in new 
areas by using baits the natives said were a waste 
of time. Just a matter of custom. I confess that 
it’s been the other way around quite a few times, 
too, but it doesn’t hurt to experiment a little. 


AND ON THE FROG SUBJECT: Some anti-hunters 
think nothing of the cruelty attendant upon some 
kinds of sport fishing. I’ve never backed off from the 
act of playing a fish or sticking him with a lure or 
gaff, but fishing with a live frog is too rich for my 
blood. Sticking a hook in a frog and then beating 
him to death by casting him against the water is 
pretty crude stuff. I'll take my frogs made of pork 
or hair. 


THERE’S A SPINNING REEL that’s very popular in 
Australia and being used some in this country, and 
it’s unique because it follows an ancient principle 
we once thought was out-of-date. This one is a 
giant spool mounted on a turntable. As you reel 
in, the spool takes up like a conventional single- 
action. Then when you're ready to cast you turn 
the spool so that the line peels off as per an open- 
faced spinning reel. Since it’s danged nearly a foot 
across in the models I examined, the loops are 
huge, and a surfcaster can get a lot of distance. 

Yep, it twists your line. That’s the thing that 
caused the system to fall into disuse in some 
closed reels of 25 years ago. But with the huge 
spool the twist is slight enough that you can cast 
for a long time without having to straighten your 
monofilament. 


THERE IS A TREND TOWARD big handles for free- 
spooling baitcasting reels. To someone used to old- 
fashioned winches they look awkward, but if they 
fit your fingers there’s no reason why you shouldn't 
use them. The small handles are a carryover from 
the days when they all turned with the spool, and 
weight there was a serious handicap. @ 


I" WAS A HOT DAY IN APALACHICOLA. Summer was 
officially over but the temperature didn’t show 
it, and the crowd on hand for the annual Seafood 
Festival was happy to find the colorful Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission tent set up under 
a big live oak tree. While the October sun burned 
hotter than a lighter knot fire outside, people 
filled the tent to see the Commission exhibit and 
to hear Dale Crider’s ecology music. 

Crider’s music is a blend of bluegrass, gospel, 
and traditional American mountain music wrapped 
around an environmental theme. His down-home, 
foot-stompin’ style not only delights listeners but 
also lends an appreciation for Florida’s history 
and natural beauty that Crider hopes will awaken 
a new land ethic in the state. 

And it works. Nearly 7 feet tall in his moccasins, 
with deep set eyes and a hawk’s beak for a nose, 
Crider and his music have become well known 
to the people from Pensacola to Key West to 
Fernandina. For years a regular at the White 
Springs Folk Festival, he also plays at fish fries, 
wild hog barbecues, bluegrass shindigs, and on 
stage with musicians such as Earl Scruggs, Gam- 
ble Rogers, and John Hartford. 

Dale plays his music with evangelistic zeal. 
With eyes closed and adam’s apple bobbing, he 
wails traditional tunes such as Muleskinner Blues 
and Wild Hog as well as his own homegrown 
music. 

Tuning his guitar, he rambles a bit about what- 
ever is on his mind. Usually it’s about old Florida 
and the Indians, Crackers, and critters of the days 
before Hamilton Disston’s dredge dried up so 
much of the state. By the time he gets around to 
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environmental matters wrapped up in 


foot-stompin’ music, that’s .. . 


Dale Crider’s 
PIONEER ETHICS 


the new Florida and the economic and environ- 
mental problems he feels are facing us, but before 
anyone gets bored with his ecology rap, his fingers 
are picking out a tune. 

Strumming an old hand-me-down Martin guitar, 
he belts out Apalachicola Doin’ Time. The song 
is about the threatened-to-be-dammed Apalachi- 
cola River, cutting its way across a hundred miles 
of Florida’s panhandle. Even if you have never 
seen the river it is a fine, moving song. But if you 
are one of the many in the audience who have 
fished its swift water or hunted along its timbered 
banks, it becomes more than just a song about 
a river. It is a recollection of high bluffs and deep 
forests, of family gatherings, sucker fries, and 
spring striper runs. You leave with the determina- 
tion to write the Governor or your congressman 
protesting the dam which the Army Corps of 
Engineers plans to build at Blountstown. 

Whenever that happens Crider feels like he’s 
done his job. He not only wants to entertain peo- 
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ple, he wants to convince them that the best parts 
of Florida are being lost. He wants them to write 
that congressman, to petition against the dam on 
the ‘““Apalach” or further development in the Keys, 
or the Cross Florida Barge Canal. 

A wildlife biologist for the Commission for over 
10 years, Crider has witnessed the loss of some of 
the best wildlife habitat in the state. Like all 
Commission biologists, he is committed to the 
idea that we cannot continue to enjoy wildlife 
unless we provide suitable habitat; that clean 
water and relatively undisturbed marshes and 
forests support not only critters but also the high 
quality of life traditionally enjoyed by Floridians. 


Photo By Brion Grisby 


Crider and Alachua County Audubon Society 
President Helen Hood, at left, in animated 
discussion at dedication of Anhinga Roost 
Island Wildlife sanctuary and research area 
near Gainesville. Dale plays his music with 
an evangelistic fervor, above. Tuning his 
guitar, at right, he talks a bit about what- 
ever is on his mind—the old Florida, present 
environmental problems—but before his 
audience gets bogged down with it all. 
he launches into another toe tapping tune. 


By J. MICHAEL MILLER 


Copies of the LP album, Pioneer Ethics, 
are available for $6.00 plus 75¢ post- 
age, handling and tax, from: 


Anhinga Roost Music 
Rt, 2, Box 342-T 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 
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Last April, Dale took a week of annual leave 
and, instead of relaxing in the Smokies or the 
Keys, gathered some of his musician friends and 
cut the master tape for an album of his environ- 
mental songs. Completion of the album has been 
a dream of Crider’s for several years. During the 
past year or so, he has devoted considerable time 
to writing new songs and rearranging old ones to 
fit the theme of the album. 

The album, entitled Pioneer Ethics, A 200-year 
Review, is to be released under Crider’s own label, 
Anhinga Roost Music, and distributed throughout 
the state. It has been endorsed by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and the Sierra Club, 
which also contributed substantial financial support 
for production costs. 

The songs are all written by Crider and an old 
Cracker songwriter friend, Will McLean, of Winter 
Park. They are arranged to take the listener on an 
acoustical tour of the state by way of the Big Bend 
country, Gulf Hammock, Cedar Key, Florida Bay, 
Lake Okeechobee, and the Oklawaha River. Rich 
in backwoods Floridiana, the songs are written 
about wild hogs, ’skeeters, Seminole Indians, and 
the pioneer ethic. 

The Bicentennial Commission of Florida has 
recognized the album as an outstanding represen- 
tation of Florida history, and not only endorses 
the album but hopes to purchase a number of 
copies for further distribution, and possibly to 
sponsor Crider and his music in a promotional 
tour of Florida during the nation’s bicentennial. 

If that happens, Dale will be in a unique posi- 
tion to present his land ethic. He will not only be 
celebrating the state’s past 200 years, he will be 
using his music and ideas to help kick off the 
next 200. @ 
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By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


(1) Container Corporation of America’s “super pine” graft orch- 
ard in Nassau County. Cuttings from superior trees are graited 
onto hardy root stock. Seed produced here yields improved 
trees. (2) Machine and three-man crew lift from nursery bed 
and package 30,000 pine seedlings a day. CCA's Archer 
nursery produces some 12 million trees a year. (3) Site prepa- 
ration following clear cut on CCA woodlands near Starke. 
Water-filled for additional weight, 12-foot-wide chopper towed 
behind cat’ breaks down rough vegetation. This is initial step 
in readying soil for planting pine seedlings. 
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(4) Howard Hanna, CCA forester, in slash 
pine planting. These trees are going into 
their second year. Up until about 8th 
year, planted pine Iands produce abund- 
ance of wildlife food plants. On large 
fimber holdings, a continuous cycle of 
harvesting and replanting usually assures 
that somewhere on area there is vege- 
tation at suitable stage for various wild- 
life species. (5) John Deere 350 with Allan 
shear, cutting slash pine on private land 
long-term leased by ITT Rayonier. Large 
hydraulic pressure blades clip, rather than 
saw, trees off smoothly. This stand con- 
tained 30.7 cords of wood (446 trees) per 
acre. At this time every third row was 
being cut, plus diseased and stunted 
trees. In 5 years remaining trees will be 
harvested, followed by site preparation 
and replanting. 


T’S BEEN BETTER THAN A HANDFUL of years since 

I had more than a nodding acquaintance with a 
logging operation. My brief career in the big woods 
was concluded at a time when the drag saw yet 
putt-putted away the morning stillness of the tim- 
berlands, and the two-man misery whip, as the 
crosscut saw was called, was a workaday tool 
rather than a curiosity in a collection of quaint 
Americana. Wildlife? That was something that 
was there or it wasn’t, and you couldn’t do much 
about it one way or the other. 

A recent tour of some Florida woodlands drove 
one fact home: times have changed in the logging 
woods, And how they’ve changed! Timber is now 
handled like other agricultural crops—planted, cul- 
tivated, protected, and harvested, not only with 
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Florida Forestry Facts 


34.7 million 
16.2 million 


Total Land Area 
Total Forest Land 
Percent Forest Land 
Ownership (commercial forests) 
Large landowner—50,000 a. 
5.2 million acres 
Small and medium landowner 
less than 50,000 a. ...... 8.9 million acres 
Public lands—federal, state, 
other 2.1 million acres 
Primary Wood Using Industries 
Pulpmills 
Sawmills 
Veneer & Crate Mills 
Miscellaneous Plants 
Total 
Dollar Retail Value of Florida 
Forest Products—1973 
Floridians employed in forest 
products jobs 


$1.7 billion 


95,000 


Photos By Morrie Naggiar 


an eye on today but with plenty of thought and 
planning for tomorrow. And, as with farming, many 
specialized machines have been developed to do 
particular jobs. Just how dependent on machinery 
present day timber harvesters have become was 
pointed out by a woods operations supervisor who 
said that on any logging show they have only one 
man on the ground—not on a machine, that is— 
and he is a trimmer with a chain saw. 

The timber industry is big business in Florida, 
ranking in the upper bracket of pursuits that keep 
things humming in the Sunshine State. 

Recreation—hunting, fishing, camping, and other 
outdoor activities—are also given consideration on 
timberlands nowadays. A good thing, too. With 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

large tracts devoted to growing trees, the public 
would be hard pressed to find hunting grounds 
without the cooperation of the private companies 
that control the land. A substantial portion of the 
5 million acres currently in the wildlife manage- 
ment area program is available to the public 
through a cooperative agreement between the own- 
ers of large tracts of land, including the timber 
companies, and the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

A recent innovation, the Type II management 
area plan, will provide another million acres of 
privately-owned timberland for public recreation. 
Operation of this category of hunting area differs 
in administrative detail from that of the long-estab- 
lished general (or Class I) management areas in 
that the landowner, rather than the Commission, 
issues access permits and conducts habitat improve- 
ment work and boundary posting. The Commission 
handles enforcement of regulations and offers the 
technical assistance of its game management per- 
sonnel. @ 
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(6) Cutting pulpwood into lengths during Rayonier timber 
stand thinning operation near Bryceville. (7) Loading pulp- 
wood logs, part of the more than 3 million cords harvested 
annually from Florida forests. (8) Fire is an important timber 
management tool on southern pine lands. Here G, W. Bell, 
St. Regis Paper Company, torches undergrowth. Controlled 
burning reduces wildfire hazard, also helps keep insect pests 
in hand and restricts competition by underbrush for soil 
nutrients. Fire also encourages young growth which wildlife 
relishes. 
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(8) State Division of Forestry mans lookouts, does fire control work 
on private timberlands, with cost of work paid by companies on a per- 
acre assessment. (10) Loading piling logs from clear cut on CCA lands 
near Starke. After timber is removed, soil preparation and tree planting 
will follow in cycle of continuous yield of forest products. (11) Mr. Butler 
Hendricks of Lake Butler area is a non-industrial landowner who manages 
his property under the American Tree Farm system. Many years ago he 
became convinced that if he took care of the land, it would take care of 
him and, Mr. Hendricks says, it has worked out that way. (12) Making 
little ones out of big ones is this whole tree chipper, which converts trees 
into chips almost as quickly as telling about it. The scene here was at a 
salvage operation on a patch of wildfire-damaged timber owned by Gilman 
Paper Company near Maxville. 
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ISHING FOR BASS WITH A FLY ROD and popping 

bugs is usually tried by most anglers after they 
have fished with bait reels and spinning gear for 
many years. After catching X number of bass, 
they want to try another method. 

Most of us select equipment to meet our basic 
fishing goals. If we fish for trophy bass, we rig a 
bait reel on a fairly stiff rod and use a heavy line. 
If we fish tournaments, which means catching the 
most poundage in a given time, we gear up another 
way. If we plan to release our bass, we may use 
light tackle. 

Perhaps the best test of a fisherman’s goal is how 
he fishes when he goes by himself. He has no one 
to please but himself. 

I think most fly rodders have found they simply 
get more enjoyment from catching a bass this way 
than from other methods. It pleases them. Most 
of them go about it very quietly without trying to 
convert others. They know that angling philoso- 
phers are not much in demand, especially the 
reforming species. 

Many years ago, I went bass fishing for three 
days with two visiting fly rodders who were such 
specialists they would use no other method. Plastic 
worms were just appearing on the market and I 
had instantly jumped on the bandwagon. I had 
fished with them enough to be convinced they 
would revolutionize bass fishing. 
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the long slender fishing 
wand adds another dimension 


to the largemouth chaser’s game 


By CHARLES DICKEY 


I do not believe the lake we fished had ever 
before had a plastic worm break its surface. The 
bass swarmed to my 5-inch worms cast from a 
light spinning reel. It did not matter what color 
the worms were or how I fished them. The bass 
smothered them the entire first day. 

After I had caught several bass and released 
them, I asked my friends to take one of my spin- 
ning outfits. Although they had not caught a fish, 
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Bass goes through a gymnastic display, top left, in 
an effort to throw light fly rod bug. Ralph Glovier, 
lower left, shows off bass that fell for deer hair 
bug. Towel is convenient for keeping face and hands 
dry on hot days, A jiggle on the line, as in photo- 
graph above, gives fish-teasing, “dying-kick” twitch 
to bug, Fly rodding for bass packs special enchant- 
ment, largely due to fact that the main action takes 
place on surface where anglers can watch it happen. 


they laughingly refused. As a matter of fact, they 
ganged up on me to poke fun at my worms. 

The second day of fishing was the same. I sel- 
dom went long without a bump and they didn’t 
get a strike with their popping bugs. Again they 
bluntly refused to use my spinning gear and 
worms. 

It was even worse the third morning. The bass 
would roll at their popping bugs with their sides 
and tails but would not strike them. After my 
friends would give up on a fish, ’'d cast a worm 
and WHAM! All morning I let them scout for 
the fish. The popping bugs would bring bass to 
the surface and reveal their locations. I’d cast a 
worm and get a strike. 

My friends never hooked a bass for three days, 
and for three days they refused to put down their 
fly rods and use one of my spinning reels. I 
thought they were a little flaky, especially since 
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I'd never had a hotter streak of bass fishing. When 
Christmas came, I sent each of them a box of 
plastic worms. Instead of thanks, I received letters 
strongly suggesting where I might put any extra 
worms I owned. 

Although I was sure they were kooky, I could 
not get these guys off my mind. After many 
months, it dawned on me that they knew exactly 
what they were doing. They were fishing the way 
they wanted to. They preferred not to catch bass 
if they could not be caught with a popping bug 
on a fly rod. I had to admit to myself that they 
had more character than I did. I do not get upset 
if a buddy gets two or three bass ahead of me, 
but if he gets much farther, then I’m changing to 
his lures and method. I could never hold out for 
three days! 

It is easy to understand the enchantment of 
fly rodding. The angler delicately drops a bug 
with a small hook near a lily pad. He lets it float 
for perhaps 30 seconds and gives it a gentle pop. 
A black and green shadow lunges from the dark 
water and savagely strikes the bug. The angler 
sets the hook. The bass instantly knows it has 
made a mistake and comes out of the water shak- 
ing its head. The angler has seen all of the action 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
and he feels the action as he bends a 4-ounce 
rod against the struggling fish. 

The fly rodder does not give away as many 
odds as is generally believed. He is handicapped 
by a small hook, Overall he is handicapped if 
bass refuse to hit on top. But otherwise he is 
well equipped to handle a bass. An 8-foot rod is 
an effective “killing stick.” With hard but dis- 
creet rod pressure, the angler can soon exhaust 
a 5-pound bass. 

Since the introduction of fiber glass rods, the 
beginning angler has a wide choice of lengths to 
suit individual preference. 

The weakest point in his equipment is the end 
of the leader, or tippet, and any faulty knots. 
However, the fly rodder has better equipment 
today than at any time in the history of his sport. 
In all but the clearest of water, he can use a 10- 
pound-test tippet. Admittedly, this does not com- 
pare with stronger lines used on bait and spinning 
reels, but 10-pound test is enough unless the fish 
wraps an obstacle. 

Although casting distance is seldom critical, 
the fly rodder has special lines to help carry out 
his lures. The weight-forward design is ideal for 
small poppers and hair bugs which do not offer 
much air resistance. For large bugs, the special 
bass bug taper is better. 

Perhaps the one thing which most discourages 
anglers from trying fly rodding is the mistaken 
idea that great casting distance is required. Long 
casts are seldom needed. If the angler wades 
carefully, casts of 10 or 12 yards are usually 
enough. For casting from a boat, 12 to 15 yards 
is generally sufficient if the boat is handled 
quietly. Short casts are more accurate than long 
casts. 

Tournament and exhibition casters effortlessly 
handling 90 feet or more of line look great, but 
these distances are not needed for Florida bass. 
The short cast enables the angler to strike the 
bass better than from a long cast. A long line 
may develop slack, especially in wind. 

There are three ways to reach bass. You walk 
the shore, wade, or cast from a boat. It is difficult 
to attract a bass to the top if it’s lying in water 
over 6 or 8 feet deep. Most casting is in shallow 
water near stumps, grass beds, or the bank. 

Bank walking is fine where the brushy cover 
is not too thick. Quite often, farm ponds have 
sparse cover around the edges and there are 
plenty of openings for casting. 

The traditional casting from a boat was for one 
man to paddle and the other to fish. About every 
30 minutes, they’d trade positions. With the con- 
venience of trolling motors, it’s now easy for 
both anglers to cast. The trolling motors, especi- 
ally in creeks and rivers, greatly increase the 
time that one or two bugs are in the water. 
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My favorite way of fly rodding for bass is to 
wade. I wear sneakers to protect my feet, and 
hope to find enough sandy bottom for comfortable 
wading. Some mucky bottoms have to be by- 
passed, and there are always sudden holes which 
may baptize you. When wading, one should always 
dress in preparation for a dunking. Items such as 
wallets should be sealed in plastic bags. 

When casting a shoreline, I move along steadily. 
It has been my experience that if a bass is going 
to take a bug he will do it on the first or second 
cast. No matter how attractive a spot may look, 
if a bass doesn’t hit in a couple of casts it’s time 
to move a couple of feet farther. You can’t wait 
for bass to migrate to your spot. 

Generally, spring and fall are the best times 
for popping bugs. Of course, summer is just as 
good if you can hit the bass when they’re near 
the shoreline or other shallows. The best times 
to fish are at daybreak and dusk. 

Wading is fun in the hot months just to cool 
off. Also, when you're up to your knees or arm- 
pits in the water, it feels as though you're right 
with the fish. You’re always casting to some sort 
of cover which looks good, and each time you 
drop the bug on the water you firmly believe 
you'll get a strike. It’s much more fun than fish- 
ing from a boat in the middle of a lake. 

A pair of swimming trunks is ideal for wading 
in warm months. Because of extra gear you must 
carry, it helps to wear a fishing vest or a shirt 
with deep pockets. 

Bream are a nuisance or a joy, depending on 
how you look at them. Although your mind is 
set on bass, bream will attack your bug. Person- 
ally, ’'d rather have something hitting than noth- 
ing, even if it’s mudfish. If you use a small pop- 
ping bug, bream will get a mouthful of it. You 
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can put on a bug too large for a bream to take 
in his mouth, but that doesn’t keep them from 
taking swipes. I am sure that most fly rodding is 
for both bass and bream at the same time. I 
know many anglers who fish for both; they release 
the bass but keep the bream for the table. 

With bass and bream both hitting, the angler 
must have steady nerves to control the correct 
timing to set the hook. To barb a bream, you 
must set the hook quickly. The fish instantly 
realizes he has bitten a phony and spits it out. 
There is a fraction of a second delay when a bass 


An assortment of typical fly rod hair bugs, 
poppers, spinners, and wobblers, seen left 
above, that are mighty good bass and bream 
medicine. Wading with fly fishing gear in 
hand, above, is a great way to realize the 
most benefit from even modest sized fish. 
Although you may be thinking bass, a good 
sized bream will give a spirited tussle on 
the long slender fly stick. Both bass and 
bream are attracted to small lures, which 
keeps a fly rodder wondering, “What next?” 


Photos By Charles Dickey 
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hits before you strike. Sometimes the bass swirls 
or crashes through the surface. The next bass 
may ease up under the bug and gently suck it 
down with hardly a ripple on the water. Just 
the barest pause before setting the hook allows 
the fish to get the bug fully in its mouth. 

Following the cast, most anglers let a bug sit 
10 to 30 seconds before moving it. Rather than 
popping it at first, I like to make my poppers 
quiver, as though they are giving their last dying 
kick. Sometimes the twitches pay off better than 
loud popping. However, there is no way to pre- 
dict how slow or how fast the fish prefer the bug 
on a given day. The angler has no choice but to 
experiment on each trip. 

The deer hair bug is a great favorite with many 
Florida fly rodders. It’s nothing more than deer 
skin tanned with the hair on, folded like an 
accordian, and a hook run through it. The fold 
gives it a lifelike movement with a jiggle of the 
line. The bug resembles a mothy insect or per- 
haps a small furry animal. It has the advantage 
of being durable under rough treatment from 
caster and fish. 

It’s easy to make inexpensive popping bugs by 
putting a hook through a painted piece of cork, 
with perhaps some hair or rubber bands inserted 
or glued on. Because fishermen love to experi- 
ment, you'll find bugs in assorted color combina- 
tions from wild to weird. My two favorite colors 
are solid pearl and solid black. I select them for 
how they might show up to the fish against the 
sky of the moment. 

Not many bass over 5 pounds are caught with 
popping bugs. Most are under 2 pounds, but there 
is an ample number of 3- and 4-pounders, the 
best jumping and fighting weight of all. Whether 
you wish to try fly rodding for bass really depends 
on what you want to get out of fishing. © 
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ADULTS FEEDING IN THE MUD AT RICHLOAM 


VEN HERE IN FLormpA where good-sized white- 

plumaged birds are no rarity, the white ibis is 
a standout. Its most distinctive physical attribute 
is the long, down-curved bill, a trademark not only 
of the white ibis but of other members of the ibis 
clan as well. During the breeding season, the legs, 
bill, and throat patch of the male become bright 
red. This is an active species, and a gregarious one, 
roosting, nesting, and feeding en masse. 

To a bird watcher who is also an avid hunter, 
the white ibis has occasionally been viewed with 
a speculative eye. Its strong, rapid wingbeat and 
swift flight, its tendency to “decoy” to others of 
its kind, and its wary disposition when it has been 
subjected to harassment would seem to make it a 
prospect for the sportsman's bag. As a matter of 
fact, the white curlew—the old Florida woods- 
man’s name for the species, and a name still widely 
used about the state—was one of the mainstays of 
back country diet in an earlier day. 

But we have come to regard wildlife on the basis 
of values in addition to its potential as table fare. 
For a good many years now the white ibis, along 
with the whole galaxy of pond birds and other 
nongame species, has enjoyed year-around pro- 
tection. 

Although early-day hunting cut a swath through 
the ibis population, it apparently did not suffer 
the ravages to which the herons and egrets were 
subjected at the hands of the plume hunters. The 
white ibis is presently one of the more common of 
the larger birds, being found in suitable habitat 
throughout the state, although they’re generally 
more abundant from central Florida southward. 

The ibis shows a strong preference for crawfish 
over other items of food. At the Commission’s 
Richloam Fish Hatchery, in Sumter County, when- 
ever ponds are drawn down to simplify catching 
up the fish, white ibises are among the early 
arrivals to take advantage of the miscellaneous 
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The 
White Ibis 


organisms left stranded on the muddy bottom. 
Careful observation reveals that, true to their 
reputation, crawfish occupy the preferred spot on 
the menu, even to the exclusion of various min- 
nows, frogs, pollywogs, and the like. Not that the 
ibis will not eat other creatures, for, lacking the 
superabundance of crawfish which follows a hatch- 
ery pond drawdown, for example, they will take a 
variety of insects and other animal foods. 

Since they do congregate in sizable flocks, it 
requires a considerable amount of food to main- 
tain a gathering of ibises. In the proximity of 
favored roosts or nesting sites, the supply of suit- 
able “game” doesn’t hold up too long and the 
flocks must regularly range afield seeking new 
foraging areas. During the nesting season, the 
morning and evening flights between the feeding 
grounds and the rookeries in distant swampy 
thickets present an interesting spectacle as the birds 
pass in large, loose flocks or long, straggling lines. 
Nesting colonies frequently attain spectacular size. 
Arthur Howell, in his 1932 publication Fiorma 
Birp Lire reported on two rookeries that contained 
from 50-60,000 birds each. 

The peak of nesting occurs in Florida from March 
well into May, with earlier nesting dates recorded 
from south Florida rookeries. The nest consists of 
a collection of small sticks and twigs, frequently 
with leaves or Spanish moss worked into the pile. 
The nests are most often built in low bushes or 
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trees over water or boggy ground. An occasional 
nest may be found on the ground. Not uncom- 
monly, egrets, herons, cormorants, and other species 
nest in the same vicinity, presenting a scene of 
pure bedlam to an intruder. 

Four eggs is the usual clutch, but this varies 
from two to five. The shell may be smooth or 
finely granulated, without gloss, and is basically a 
blue or greenish white (or buff in some cases) 
with irregular blotches of brown. Incubation 
requires about 3 weeks. The young birds are cov- 
ered with a dark-colored down, rather sparse on 
the body at first but thick on the head. The bill 
is flesh colored with a blackish tip. 

By the time they are 5 weeks old, the young are 
able to fly. Even before that, however, they climb 
about in the branches with the aid of bill, feet, and 
wings. The juvenile plumage is a combination of 
brown and white, making the young birds stand 
out in sharp contrast to the adults. The juvenal 
plumage does not give way to the adult pattern 
until the bird is over 2 years of age. 

One interesting “sport” indulged in by white 
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ibises is soaring on uprising air currents. Some- 
times considerable numbers of birds join in this 
activity, sweeping in wide circles until they appear 
as mere specks high in the sky. In ordinary flight 
the powerful, fairly rapid wingbeat is varied with 
an occasional period of sailing or gliding, but this 
scaling is of much shorter duration than that which 
characterizes the flight of pelicans and cormorants. 

Although not especially a noisy bird, the ibis 
does have a variety of calls. A flock observed at 
close range will frequently be heard uttering a 
conversational muttering sound which Bent, in 
his Lire Histories or North AMERICAN Mars 
Birps, records as sounding like walla, walla, walla. 
Another note is a somewhat guttural, rather pigeon- 
like sound, crool, croo, croo. Disturbed on their 
feeding or loafing grounds they are apt to take 
wing uttering a loud, hoarse-voiced hunk, hunk, 
similar to the honking of a Canada goose. 

The species ranges from South Carolina and 
Florida westward through the Gulf states and 
southward into the West Indies, Venezuela and 
Peru. @ 


Photos By Leonard Lee Rue II! 
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within easy reach of the 
populous coast is this block of 
Florida wildland 


J. W. Corbett 
Wildlife 
Management 
Area 


Photo By Florida News Bureau 


WwW THE GAME AND FRESH WatTeER FisH Com- 
MIssION had the foresight to purchase 52,000 
acres of cypress sloughs, farm fields, marsh flat- 
lands, and pine-palmetto bogs in Palm Beach 
County 28 years ago, it permanently acquired a 
piece of primitive Florida for future generations 
to hunt, fish and camp on, and enjoy. 

Through the years, the size of the J. W. Corbett 
Wildlife Management Area has varied with leases 
of adjoining properties and purchases of small 
contiguous parcels. Today it is stabilized at some 
56,000 acres of prime hunting area. 

Well used by area hunters during archery and 


muzzle loading special preseason hunts, as well as 
spring gobbler season, the main thrust of the 
hunter is directed toward the first nine days of 
the regular hunting season, where up to 2,000 
licensed and permitted nimrods roam the area in 
search of deer, hog, quail, snipe, squirrel and rab- 
bit. Camps line the main grade and the powerline, 
and they’re complete with gas-operated stoves and 
butane refrigerators to insure the “roughing-it” 
experience still offers a few creature comforts. 
The recent season harvest figures indicate 60 
deer and more than 200 wild hogs were taken 
from the area, along with a good crop of quail, 


Photo By F, K. Jones 
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rabbits, squirrels and waterfowl, demonstrating 
most graphically the variety of habitat encompas- 
sed in the Corbett WMA. 

A stump removal operation currently in progress 
on the area has produced mixed reactions from 
concerned persons. Although the soil disturbance 
can be related to good management practices, the 
esthetics of the operation leave much to be desired 
by those who search for a touch of unspoiled 
Florida, The long-term stumping lease was attack- 
ed by various hunters and conservation organi- 
zations but was found to be a valid contract. 
Through the efforts of many interested persons, 
certain modifications in the methods of stump 
removal have helped to reduce the objections the 
overall operation formerly produced. 

The game management program currently is 
seeking means of eliminating the put-and-take hog 
program by putting the animals on a self-sustain- 
ing yield basis. 

The deer herd is considered adequate con- 
sidering the habitat and acreage. 

The small game population, too, is considered 
to be well within the expected norm for this area. 

Altogether, the sportsman has an_ excellent 
facility, which, while on the verge of reaching a 
saturation level from the early season hunters, is 
nowhere near fully utilizing the potential for fish- 
ing the miles of canals and Commission-developed 
fishing ponds, which have been stocked and man- 
aged to produce a good standing crop of bass and 
bream. During nonhunting periods of the year, 
the area offers weekend use to the fisherman, 
camper, birdwatcher, and anyone else who enjoys 
an outdoor experience. 

Also located within the confines of the Corbett 


The deer herd on the Corbett area is consid- 
ered about right for quality and quantity of 
habitat available. Last season some 60 deer 
were harvested. The number of special swamp 
vehicles in check station scene, lower left, 
indicates the nature of the terrain that im- 
poses restrictions on those hunters not pro- 
perly equipped to get into the more isolated 
spots. The 56,000 acres include some excel- 
lent fishing waters, top right. a major at- 
traction of this area. Boggy. open ground is 
a prime habitat for Wilson’s snipe (more com- 
monly known as the jacksnipe), lower right. 


This is No. 14 is a series of articles 
on Florida wildlife management areas. 
Current maps and regulations on 
individual areas will be available in 
October from Commission regional 


offices and the Tallahassee office 
(see page 1), and from each area's 
hunt headquarters during the fall 
hunting season. 
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By ROSS PARSONS 


Area is the Everglades Youth Camp, operated 
for an eight week period each summer by the 
Commission (along with the Ocala Youth Camp, 
located within the Ocala National Forest), which 
annually introduces 2,000 youngsters in the 8-to- 
14-year age bracket to outdoor explorations in 
Florida. 
(Continued on next page) 


Photo By Lovett Williams 
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Photo By Tom Wayman 


During recent seasons the harvest of wild hogs, above, has leveled off at about 200 
yearly. Harvest of other game has also remained at about the same level as recent 
years, indicating arrival at game production capacity and the top desirable pressure. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

The youth camp program includes the use of 
the wildlife management area as a base for field 
trips to study the flora and fauna of this primi- 
tive locale, and often is the initial introduction 
of a youngster to other than concrete and subdi- 
vision living. 

Future plans for the Corbett Area include 
expansion of the Game Management Division’s pro- 
grams of controlled burning, food plot planting, 
selective stocking to improve the breed of various 
species as well as to improve the opportunities for 
a self-sustaining yield of these species, and other 
aspects of correct wildlife management practices. 

Fishermen can look forward to an ever-increas- 
ing crop of gamefish as stocked ponds become self- 
sustaining, and the myriad canals offer sport and 
food to the angler. 

Plans for improved camping facilities are cur- 
rently being discussed among the various divisions 
of the Commission and the users of the area. With 
the growing numbers of Floridians enjoying the 
Corbett Area, plans will possibly revolve around 
the new quota system for the first 9 days of the 
fall hunting season and a consolidation of the scat- 
tered campsites along the main grade and power 
lines. 

Figures of recent hunting seasons indicate, as 
expected, a levelling off of the total harvest of 
deer and wild hogs, perhaps as a positive indica- 
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tion of one area reaching its carrying capacity 
of both game and people. 

With game management personnel and law 
enforcement officers living within the confines of 
the 56,000-acre site, illegal hunting is less of a 
problem than might be expected. This is also 
explained by a border of canals on one side and 
an almost complete perimeter fence adding to the 
security. 

Adjoining the Corbett is the sprawling Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft facility in Palm Beach County, 
which serves as a game refuge. 

Sportsmen from local conservation and hunting 
clubs have enjoyed the Corbett Area for the past 
28 years, and are the first to call for increased 
limitations any time the game population or habitat 
itself is endangered from man or nature. Much of 
the perimeter fence was put up by local sportsmen. 
Assistance in wild hog trapping and restocking, 
and donations of time, money, and labor involving 
the Everglades Youth Camp, also came from sports- 
men. 

The J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area is 
a local “institution.” It was designed as a wildlife 
management area, is managed as a wildlife man- 
agement area, and is truly appreciated as a wild- 
life management area by the Commission and 
sportsmen alike. 

Let’s hope it will remain as such for another 28 
years. © 
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Hunting Accessories 


there are numerous pieces of gear that hunters may find useful but 


here are four important items that can make or break a hunt 


VER THE LAST THREE DECADES especially, public 
hunting in Florida has undergone marked 
changes. For lovers of the sport, hunting is no 
longer truly simple. Most of us now have to travel 
farther away from home to hunt, and we must 
also carry more equipment afield. 

Of sheer necessity I have had to narrow my 
hunting accessories to the proven essentials. With 
rare exceptions, nonworking items do not go hunt- 
ing with me. Of those that go, a few have top 
priority. 

Besides my rifle or shotgun (depending on the 
type of hunting being done) and comfortably fit- 
ting boots, there are four items I regard as nec- 
essary for the success and pleasure of every hunt- 
ing trip. They have proven their worth many 
times, under a variety of conditions. They are 
(1) a Silva “Huntsman” model compass; (2) an 
extremely versatile Case 6265 SAB DR hunting 
knife, a large size folding-style, two-blade model 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN | 


carried in belt pouch; (3) Outers Laboratories’ 
rustless rifle and shotgun cleaning rods, including 
an Army-type pull-through field accessory; and 
(4) lightweight Bushnell Custom Compact model 
binoculars. 

If you lack one or more of these brand name 
items, I suggest that you seriously consider acqui- 
sition before hunting season. Like me, you will be 
glad. 

Each of these hunting aids deserves some com- 
mentary. 

Today, much of public hunting is done in rela- 
tively unfamiliar territory. If for no other reason 
than this, a reliable, easy-to-read compass should 
be carried. This holds true even if one hunts with 
a professional guide supposedly acquainted with 
area landmarks and trails. Severe storms, forest 
fires, or simply the seasonal vegetation changes 
can sometimes give even familiar territory a con- 
fusing appearance. A good compass takes all guess- 
work out of establishing correct directions. 

The variety of available small compasses is sur- 
prising when one starts looking around for a good 
one. Among the many available there are pocket 
watch, pin-on, wrist, gunstock, and belt hook styles. 
Some models offer only simple direction aid; others 
are designed to do intricate directional jobs, as 
frequently required by professional foresters and 
first-stage survey crews. 

I carry and use a Silva “Huntsman” model, with 
body made of brass-colored anodized aluminum 
and transparent face made of durable plastic. The 
“Huntsman” is a liquid-filled, orienteering type 
compass. Its jeweled, magnetic needle settles down 
to serious business inside 3 seconds. Luminous 
markings on the graduated dial and on the needle 
make night reading easy. Total weight is 1% 
ounces. Closed, the instrument measures a compact 
2x 1% x % inches. 

The manufacturer is Silva, Inc., La Porte, Indi- 
ana 46350. Many Florida sporting goods stores 
stock Silva compasses, but because the company 

(Continued on next page) 


A good compass should be reliable, simple to use effi- 
ciently, reasonably small in size, and lightweight. The 
Silva “Huntsman” model, left, meets all requirements. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
makes other models, be sure to ask specifically for 
the “Huntsman.” 

An orienteering-type compass, incidentally, is 
one in which the housing of the instrument manu- 
ally revolves on a base plate that serves as a pro- 
tractor and direction finder. 

To use the “Huntsman,” you momentarily dis- 
regard the instrument’s magnetic needle reading 
while you turn the revolving dial until the desired 
direction of travel is indicated at an index pointer. 
For example, if you want to walk west—without 
any knowledge of the actual direction of west— 
you simply manually revolve the reading dial until 
the letter “W” is at the pointer. 

You next turn the entire compass horizontally 
until the color-tipped magnetic needle is super- 
imposed on the base plate that indicates needle 
alignment with magnetic north. Your direction of 
desired travel will automatically point true west in 
relation to true north. 

Traveling in a straight line is easily accom- 
plished by choosing successive landmarks in line 
with intended direction of travel, and walking to 
each, compass held in hand or pinned to your 
jacket for occasional consultation. 

By closing the hinged cover the “Huntsman” 
becomes a compass watch that will tell you the 
approximate time of day if you forget to wear 
your watch. 

Like an axe to a professional timber cutter, a 
quality knife is a necessity to the sportsman-hunter. 

Single blade, sheath-style knives are very popu- 
lar and are commonly seen suspended from the 
belts of sportsmen on the move, ready for any of 
a long list of potential applications. When of good 
quality, and kept sharp, they serve their owners 
admirably. 

A close observer will likely note, however, that 
the more experienced the hunter, the more likely 
his knife will be of small or medium size. Young 
hunters of limited field experience seemingly cons- 
titute the majority of users of large, single-blade 
sheath knives that copy the basic design of the 
famous Jim Bowie fighting knife of Western frontier 
days. A modern sheath knife made of the historic 
Bowie pattern will likely measure some 94% to 13% 
inches in length and be 1% to 2 inches in blade 
width and correspondingly heavy and rugged. A 
distinguishing feature of a true Bowie copy is the 
sharpened clip-point on the back of the blade. 

Far more practical for the modern sportsman is 
a smaller and lighter knife. Case, Randall, and 
Buck are three brands of excellent reputation in 
single blade sheath models. 

But, given a choice, most professional guides 
and stockman-ranchers select a quality, all-pur- 
pose, heavy-bladed, folding-style knife over one of 
typical sheath type. Good models exist in the lines 
of several well-known national cutlery brands. 
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The Case Model 6265 SAB DR heavy-duty, two-blade, fold- 
ing-style hunting knife is a veritable giant among the 
folding-type knives. Closed, it's 542 in. and weighs 5% oz. 


One of the best, and a model that I have greatly 
enjoyed carrying and using, is the Case brand No. 
6265 SAB DR, a heavy-duty, folding-style, two- 
blade hunting knife. This is a very versatile knife, 
suitable for just about any trail, game skinning, 
or base camp job demanding a good knife. 

Each of the two blades is 4 inches long. One 
blade is Clip design; the other is saber ground 
Skinner style. Both are made of chrome vanadium 
steel, highly polished, with cutting edges delicately 
honed. Only periodic minor touch-up sharpening is 
needed to maintain the blades in hair-shaving 
sharpness. Lining of the knife’s housing is solid 
brass, to eliminate interior rusting. Handle mate- 
rial is bone stag. 

The Case 6265 SAB DR (look for the symbol 
at base of one of the blades) is a big knife among 
folding-type knives. It measures 5% inches in 
length, closed, and weighs 5% ounces. As such, it 
is a heavy knife to carry in pants pocket, but com- 
pact and seemingly weightless when carried on 
the belt in an optionally available snap-cover 
leather sheath. The knife comes drilled at the 
handle end for attachment of a lanyard, if such 
method of wear and use is preferred. 

I own a fine quality one-piece sheath knife, but 
give most field use to my Case 6265. 

Be sure you team your hunting knife with a 
Case brand “Moon Stick” sharpening rod, that 
helps maintain a superfine cutting edge—a razor- 
sharp edge much finer than is obtainable with a 
conventional sharpening stone. A “Moon Stick” 
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weighs only about 2 ounces and is small enough 
to put in a hunting coat pocket if you want to 
carry it. Results are truly amazing! 

W. R. Case & Sons Cutlery Company, Brand- 
ford, Pennsylvania 16701, is maker of both the 
Model 6265 SAB DR knife and the “Moon Stick.” 

Any firearm taken afield will sooner or later 
accidentally get a full or partial plug of dirt, mud, 
tree bark or vegetation at muzzle end, despite 
precautions. Such foreign matter is especially easy 
to pick up when negotiating fences and ditches. 
One must be ever watchful, for any obstruction at 
the muzzle end cay cause a shotgun or rifle barrel 
to burst. 

Hitting gun barrel sharply with heel of hand at 
a point close to muzzle will usually dislodge loose 
foreign matter, but the best bet is to use a drop- 
weight, Army-type field cleaner with proper size 
cleaning patch or brush. A _ pull-through bore 
cleaner and a couple of cleaning patches weigh 
next to nothing when carried in the pocket. 

For camp and home firearms care, nothing beats 
a highly polished stainless steel cleaning rod for 
rifles and a correct gauge sturdy aluminum rod for 
shotguns, as found in Outers Laboratories (Ona- 
laska, Wisconsin 54650) products. Highest quality 
materials are used in making these rods, and both 
the long sleeve threaded end rod sections and 
interchangeable tips are held to a plus or minus 
tolerance not exceeding .001 inch—which is a high 
manufacturing standard. 

The stainless steel rifle rods are available in .22 
to .270 caliber and for .30 caliber and larger. Their 
catalog listings are Nos. 100 and 101, respectively. 

The anodized aluminum shotgun rod, No. 104, 
ean be had in any desired gauge. 

Handles of both the rifle and shotgun rods are 
ball-bearing, swivel type. They fit firmly in palm 
of hand for controlled rod push through rifle or 
shotgun bore. 


For the Florida hunter, small, lightweight binoculars of 
6x25 or 7x26 designation, like Bushnell Custom Compact 
Model, pictured below, are ideal for use in our typical 
thick brush and over the average short shooting ranges. 
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These rustless Outers Laboratories sectional gun 
cleaning rods are the ones I always have with me 
in car or camp, and a pull-through cord type field 
cleaner, also made by Outers, is always in my 
hunting coat pocket. Together, they serve to keep 
my guns ready for business. 

Binoculars are now considered a necessity for 
serious hunting. 

They enable a hunter to locate game that other- 
wise would be undetected, and are especially valu- 
able for looking into areas of deep shadow and 
through brush openings. 

But even if you own the most expensive binocu- 
lars to be had, they won’t do you a bit of good if 
they are so heavy that you are inclined to make 
last minute decision to leave them in camp or car 
instead of wearing them suspended from neck, 
high on chest, ready for instant use when hunting! 

That’s why I long ago settled for a pair of Bush- 
nell 6x25 Custom Compact binoculars. Their 
weight is only 11 ounces. These glasses are small 
and light enough to be carried in the pocket or, 
more logically, hung around the neck and worn 
all day. They come with turn-down-type eyecups 
so eyeglass wearers, like myself, can obtain a full 
field of view. Soft rubber rims on the eyepieces 
protect against the possibility of alarming game by 
inadvertently making a click sound when placing 
the binoculars against eyeglass lenses. 

Optical quality and image resolution are excel- 
lent. 

Besides the 6x25, you can get the Bushnell 
Custom Compact binoculars in 7x26, with bene- 
ficial slight increase in magnification and useful 
light beam reaching each eye, optical advantages 
when light is poor, as at early dawn and late eve- 
ning. 

For hunters who have good vision in only one 
eye, without two-eye seeing ability necessary to 
get full benefit from use of the two-component 
optical system of binoculars, I recommend substi- 
tution of either a Bushnell 7x 25 or 8x30 Broad- 
field model monocular. The respective models of 
these single barrel viewing instruments are only 
about 5 inches long and weigh just seven ounces. 
Carefully used, a good monocular can challenge 
binoculars in practical performance. 


As with the Custom Compact models of binocu- 
lars, the eyecup on each of these two models of 
monoculars rolls down to give wearers of eyeglasses 
a full field of view. Critical focusing is easy. 


Bushnell Optical Company, 2828 E. Foothill 
Blvd., Pasadena, California 91107, produces all the 
binocular and monocular instruments mentioned. 


If you lack one or more of the essential modern 
hunting accessories discussed this month, you 
should take steps to get them before hunting 
season. I can assure you that they have practical 
application and are a pleasure to use. @ 
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A TITMOUSE TALE 
By WALLACE HUGHES 


T TUFTED TITMOUSE (Parus bicolor) is rather 
unique among Florida birds. It is our only 
small-sized bird (5-6 inches long) with a crested 
head. It is an inhabitant of the woods and the 
shade trees of our towns, and may be more often 
heard than seen. Its loud, ringing call note, “peter, 
peter, peter,” is sounded the year around. Plainly 
clad in shades of gray, with a wash of orange on 
the sides, the titmouse is found mainly in the “Old 
South,” although it does occur as far north as 
Ohio and as far west as central Texas. Its Florida 
range extends from Collier County northward. 

It nests in hollows, mostly natural ones like old 
woodpecker holes and rotted out cavities in dead 
trees, or, as happened in this story, in a manmade 
bird box. 

This past May, a pair of tufted titmice nested in 
a bird house in my back yard. I wanted to take 
photographs, but the birds had been most secre- 
tive in going to and from the nest. They flew 
directly in and out without pausing at the entrance. 
This didn’t help my picture taking efforts. 

Then, late one afternoon while I was doing some 
yard work, a young titmouse was observed sitting 
in the entrance of the nest box. Photographic gear 
was quickly set up a short distance away. One of 
the parent birds, not a bit shy, flew to the hole, 
paused at the entrance, and the formerly impossi- 
ble photograph was easily made. 

Happy with my success, I little realized I was 
about to witness one of nature’s dramatic moments: 
baby birds leaving home. Mama or Papa Titmouse 
had disappeared. Two little birds filled the nest 


Young titmice about to leave home 
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Adult titmouse ot nest entrance 


hole, one pushed perilously forward and suddenly, 
with amazingly strong strokes of untried wings, 
flew to the upper branches of a nearby tree. I was 
unprepared for what followed. 

The first to leave must have said “Geronimo!” 
for soon number two left the nest, with number 
three right behind. Both headed for the same tree 
the first had chosen. Number four got his signals 
crossed, tried to land atop the camera, scrambled 
frantically and finally landed in my hand. Little 
black eyes peered quizzically at the strange face 
just inches away. “What manner of creatures 
inhabit this outside world?” could well have been 
its thought. Then away it went to join its brothers 
and sisters. Number five was close behind. A 
pause—no more. That was the family—five. The 
parent birds now joined their offspring. It all hap- 
pened very fast, as if prearranged. The little birds 
knew just what to do, and when. 

I likened the episode to bailing out of a plane 
over unknown territory. Too, it was late in the day, 
almost dark. There was a rumble of thunder in 
the distance. I couldn’t help but wonder about 
the fate of the tiny birds their first night away 
from their sheltered home and face to face with 
all the perils of the big world around them. But 
they probably did fine. It happens all the time. 
Titmice have inhabited our woods for many thous- 
ands of years, and they have prospered. 

Yes, somewhere there is a guiding hand. @ 
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Policies on Growth 


THE FIRST COMPREHENSIVE AC- 
count of Florida’s land and water 
use policies from the beginning 
of statehood up to the present, 
was published in March by The 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 
In THe FrLorma EXPERIENCE: 
Lanp AND WATER PoLicy IN A 
GrowtH State, journalist Luther 
J. Carter examines the critical 
issues of Florida’s land and water 
use policies and makes specific 
proposals for policy reform. 

Russell Train, head of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, 
calls the book “a thoughtful and 
thorough exploration of the fun- 
damental changes that must be 
made in state and local policies, 
processes and institutions if we 
are to come to grips with the 
problems of growth.” Florida 
Governor Reubin O’D. Askew 
states that Carter’s insight is 
“beneficial for all those who are 
dedicated to both protecting our 
environment and preserving the 
prosperity and the good life of 
our people.” 

The pressures for growth and 
development now experienced in 
Florida are greater than in any 
other state, claims Carter, a staff 
writer for Scrence magazine. 
Many of the amenities that have 
attracted people to the state—the 
tropical wonderland of water, 
wildlife, and clean beaches— 
have been sacrificed in countless 
instances to the developers and 
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self-interest groups. Carter fur- 
ther contends that growth and 
development will continue large- 
ly uncontrolled and with wors- 
ening environmental deterioration 
unless state and local govern- 
ments succeed in asserting strong 
leadership. A clear policy for 
growth and land use should be 
adopted by the Legislature, he 
says, and this policy should not 
be merely a bland statement for 
the best possible balance between 
conservation and development. 

In THe Frorma EXPERIENCE, 
the author presents unprecedent- 
edly detailed accounts of the con- 
troversies surrounding the search 
for a site for the proposed south 
Florida regional jetport and the 
Cross Florida Barge Canal, issues 
that gained national prominence. 

Carter urges that reform in 
the structure of state and local 
government is necessary for 
effective formulation in imple- 
mentation of growth and land use 
policies, and he encourages pub- 
lic participation in the shaping 
of local plans for new planning 
mechanisms. He also advocates 
the increased use of the courts 
to enforce established policies. 

THe Fiorma EXPERIENCE was 
published for Resources for the 
Future, Inc., by The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21218. Hardbound. Ill- 
ustrated. 355 pages. Price: $15.00, 
from book stores or the pub- 
lisher. 


Fishing Contest Permit 


SoME OF THE FISHING TOURNA- 
MENTS held in Florida’s fresh 
waters must now be held under 
permit from the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, accord- 
ing to Ogden M. Phipps, chair- 
man. 

“The new permit rule will not 
apply to all fishing contests,” he 
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said, “only to those tournaments 
in which there are at least 50 
entrants charged $25 or more; 
those which involve the use of 
more than 25 boats by entrants; 
or those in which prizes are 
awarded in excess of $1,000 in 
value.” 

Fishing tournament permits 
will be issued without charge, 
but a tournament sponsor or 
legal representative must apply 
at least 60 days prior to the tour- 
nament date. 

According to Phipps, the new 
rule, which became effective July 
1, will allow the Commission to 
monitor fishing tournament opera- 
tions while also providing some 
indication of the magnitude of 
competitive fishing contests in 
Florida. 

“Before issuing the permit, we 
will consider the likely effect ef 
the proposed tournament upon 
public safety, the possible impair- 
ment of the recreational rights of 
others, and proper conservation 
of the state’s fishery resources,” 
he concluded. 


Fish Gets A Name 


THERE ARE ABOUT HALF A MIL- 
LION happier fish swimming 
around in Florida waters now. 
The cross between a _ female 
white bass and a male striped 
bass finally has a name: the sun- 
shine bass. 

Tagging the Florida-developed 
fish with a name was William C. 
Driver, of Kissimmee, a pressroom 
foreman with Cody Publications 
there. He submitted the name in 
a contest, sponsored by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, that drew almost 2,000 
entries. 

An avid bass and crappie ang- 
ler, Driver said he chose sun- 
shine bass in honor of the Sun- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
shine State, the only place the 
hybrid has ever been bred. 

Selecting the name for the 
hybrid was not an easy task. Of 
the 2,000 entries, 407 separate 
names were submitted. A panel 
composed of personnel from the 
Fisheries and Information-Edu- 
cation Divisions narrowed it down 
to 10, which were then presented 
to the five-member Commission 
for final selection in mid-May. 

Driver was recognized at the 
annual meeting of the Florida 
Outdoor Writers Association at 
Kissimmee on May 31. 

Presenting the awards were Dr. 
O. E. Frye, director of the Com- 
mission, and Bill Sargent, presi- 
dent of F.O.W.A. 

Driver received a new rod and 
reel plus a tackle box filled with 
lures. The fishing tackle was 
donated by K-Mart Discount 
Stores as an incentive for Florida 
citizens to take the time to go 
fishing and enjoy the great out- 
doors. 

Driver reported that he intends 
to put his award to good use on 
Lake Tohopekaliga, near Kissim- 
mee, and is looking forward to 
the time he will be able to land 
one of the new sunshine bass. 

A former Kentuckian, Driver 
has been enjoying Florida fishing 
for the past 28 years. 


Fourth NHF Day 


EVEN AMID THE CURRENT flood 
of congressional activity, scores 
of senators and congressmen have 
taken time to voice support for 
a fourth National Hunting and 
Fishing Day. 

Rep. Bob Sikes, Fla., a leading 
conservationist in the House of 
Representatives, introduced H. J. 
Resolution 209 calling on Presi- 
dent Ford to proclaim NHF Day 
on the fourth Saturday of Sep- 
tember—Sept. 27, 1975. Sen. 
Thomas J. McIntyre, N. H., intro- 
duced a companion resolution in 
the Senate. These resolutions 
have been co-sponsored by scores 
of legislators in both houses of 
Congress. 
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In introducing his resolution, 
Rep. Sikes said, “The observance 
of National Hunting and Fishing 
Day has served to make millions 
of Americans more aware of the 
outdoorsman’s role in conserva- 
tion and has enlisted the support 
of all Americans, sportsmen and 
nonsportsmen alike, in the ever- 
important conservation effort. 

“Sportsmen interested in NHF 
Day should make their views 
known to their representatives in 
Congress,” Rep. Sikes said. “‘Con- 
gress has several thousand reso- 
lutions to act upon, and only 
those that receive strong public 
support will receive early and 
favorable action.” 

Sportsmen’s clubs and conser- 
vation organizations can receive 
further information on NHF Day, 
1075 Post Road, Riverside, CT 
06878. 


Wildlife Art Prints 


Tue InTerR1IoR DEPARTMENT'S 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
is offering for sale to the public 
through the U. S. Government 
Printing Office its delightful Wild- 
life Portrait Series No. 3, a new 
collection of 10 reproductions of 
watercolor portraits of songbirds 
common to most American cities. 

The set is available for $3.70 


from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. The pictures are the work 
of Bob Hines, staff artist with 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 

Wildlife Portrait Series No. 1 
is a collection of 10 outstanding 
color photographs of many ani- 
mals, including the white ibis, 
black-footed ferret, pronghorn 
antelope, and trumpeter swan. It 
is still available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents for $3.45. 

Wildlife Portrait Series No. 2 is 
a collection of 10 color reproduc- 
tions of oil paintings of Ameri- 
can sport fish. These originally 
appeared in the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s best-selling 
book, Sport Fishing USA. The 
series is available from the same 
address for $4.35. 


Buggy Law Enforced 


THE NEWLY PASSED LAW forbid- 
ding the driving of buggies or 
other vehicles on sand dunes in 
counties where the coastal set- 
back lines have been set is now 
being strictly enforced, Harmon 
Shields, executive director of the 
Department of Natural Resourc- 
es, has warned. 

Shields said, “We are enforc- 
ing the law according to the 
statute with cooperation of the 
local sheriffs, law enforcement 
officers from the Marine Patrol, 
and officials from the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Beaches and 
Shores.” 

Signs warning dune buggy 
drivers that it is against the law 
to drive on the coastal areas have 
been prominently placed in the 
counties being patrolled. Shields 
named Franklin, St. Johns, Flag- 
ler and Volusia counties as the 
chief areas where violations have 
been the heaviest and where a 
concentrated effort of enforcing 
the law is being made. 

“But all other counties where 
the setback lines are established 
also are being patrolled,” he 
added. 


Personnel from the Bureau of 
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Beaches and Shores, working 
with the Marine Patrol, made 
two arrests and gave five warning 
tickets one recent weekend on 
St. George Island in Franklin 
County. They are continuing 
patrol duty on the island in coop- 
eration with and assistance from 
the local sheriff’s office and the 
Marine Patrol. 

Other personnel from _ the 
Bureau of Beaches and Shores 
have been assigned to Flagler, 
St. Johns and Volusia Counties, 
where they will be assisted by 
the Marine Patrol and local law 
enforcement agencies. 

The new law protecting sand 
dunes is in effect in 13 Florida 
counties where the setback lines 
have been set. The law was made 
to ensure that vegetation protect- 
ing the dunes is not damaged. 
Only the areas between the 
beach and setback line are off 
limits to dune buggies. 


Watch For Wildlife 


A PLEA TO VACATIONING motor- 
ists to avoid killing animals on 
the nation’s highways this sum- 
mer has been issued by the 
National Wildlife Federation, the 
country’s largest conservation 
organization. 
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“Millions of animals, both wild 
and domesticated, are needlessly 
killed on our highways,” said 
Thomas L. Kimball, executive 
vice president of the Federation. 
“We can cut down on that toll 
by driving alertly, especially at 
night, and remembering that ani- 
mals tend to panic in a crossing 
situation with an automobile. If 
we brake our cars down slowly, 
giving the animals a fair chance 
to cross the road or retreat, then 
we will have fewer collisions.” 

Kimball pointed out that many 
motorists, as well as animals, are 
killed in such collisions. “It’s in 
our own interest, as well as that 
of our wildlife, to slow down and 
‘drive defensively’ when animals 
are spotted at or near the road- 
side,” he said. 

The NWF official issued his 
appeal after receiving a report 
from one motorist who observed 
“literally thousands” of animal 
carcasses during a_ two-week 
motor trip through Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. Joseph R. Dinardo, 
Jr., of Levittown, Pa., saw three 
dead bobcats, seven or eight 
coyotes, and innumerable deer, 
raccoons, opossums, rabbits, arm- 
adillos, and other small mammals 
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—a body count he described as 
“positively obscene.” 


No More Mirex 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Ear] 
L. Butz has announced that the 
federal fire ant control program 
ended June 30, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 
The controversial program of 
spraying mirex, a cousin to DDT, 
over large areas of the South 
never gained much _— support 
among pest control specialists in 
the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Mirex is a suspected car- 
cinogen and is known to have 
adverse environmental effects. Its 
use had been restricted around 
aquatic areas for years. 


License Revenue Up 


DESPITE THE DOUBLE EFFECTS of 
inflation and recession, a record 
43 million Americans spent $270 
million on state hunting and fish- 
ing licenses last year, according to 
state license sales figures released 
in May by U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service Director Lynn A. 
Greenwalt. 

“Both figures are record highs,” 
said Greenwalt, “and they show 
that Americans continue to find 
hunting and fishing major pas- 
times.” One of every five Ameri- 
cans enjoys the outdoors this way. 
The figures represent an increase 
of $29 million in state sales and 
1.7 million in license holders over 
1973. Since some states do not 
require licenses for ocean fishing, 
children under 16, or senior citi- 
zens, these figures are consid- 
ered conservative estimates. 

“The revenues derived from 
these license sales enable states 
to conduct their fish and wildlife 
conservation and management 
programs,” Greenwalt said..“Ad- 
ditional funds come from Federal 
Aid in Fish and Wildlife Restora- 
tion programs under which states 
are reimbursed up to 75 percent 
of the cost of approved projects. 
For the current fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, over $70 million 

(Continued on next page) 
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in Federal Aid funds was appor- 
tioned to the states according to 
formulas which include the num- 
ber of hunting and fishing license 
holders in each state.” 

California led the nation in num- 
ber of paid fishing license holders, 
with sales of 5.8 million licenses, 
tags, permits, and stamps to 2.3 
million fishermen. Closest run- 
ner-ups were Michigan and Texas 
with 1.6 million sold. Other very 
heavily fished states were Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin also attracted the most 
out-of-state fishermen in the 
country, with 430,000 visitors 
buying licenses last year. Mon- 
tana, Tennessee, Minnesota, and 
Michigan also ranked high with 
tourist fishermen. 

Pennsylvania led all states in 
the nation last year in sales of 
hunting licenses, with 1.7 million 
licenses, tags, permits, and stamps 
sold. California, Michigan, New 
York, Texas, and Virginia ranked 
just below, with each state selling 
over a million licenses. Montana 
had the distinction of being the 
most frequently visited state by 
out-of-state hunters. Last year 
over 138 thousand nonresident 
permits were sold there. Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, and Col- 
orado ran a close second. 

Florida ranked 11th in total 
number of fishing licenses sold, 
with 912,611 ($2.6 million worth) 
and 34th in total number of hunt- 
ing licenses, permits, and stamps 
sold, with 270,571 ($1.6 million 
worth). 


Gators Make Gain 


THE “ENDANGERED” AMERICAN 
ALLIGATOR, a rare creature 
throughout its range not long ago, 
is staging such a _ remarkable 
comeback in certain coastal par- 
ishes of Louisiana that it is pos- 
ing a threat to public safety and 
creating problems for state wild- 
life officials. Gator populations in 
Florida and other parts of the 
South are also increasing. As a 
result of this wildlife success 
story, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
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Service will soon formally pro- 
pose that the alligator be reclass- 
ified as “threatened” in large 
portions of its original range: 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Texas. 

In three Louisiana parishes— 
Cameron, Vermillion, and Cal- 
casieu—the gator has recovered 
sufficiently to be totally removed 
from the protection afforded 
under the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973. The State of Louisi- 
ana will assume management 
responsibility for the alligator in 
those three parishes by initiating 
a program which will permit a 
limited, carefully controlled har- 
vest of the species. While the reg- 
ulated interstate shipment of 
alligator hides will become legal, 
import and export of gator pro- 
ducts will continue to be pro- 
hibited. 


Snails Are Gone 


THE GIANT AFRICAN SNAIL, after 
chewing its way around the 
world, has been stopped in Flor- 
ida, but not before it gave the 
Miami area a nasty scare. In mid- 
April the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lifted emer- 
gency regulations imposed in 
1969 to prevent the pest from 
spreading out of southern Flor- 
ida. An intensive poisoning pro- 
gram had wiped out the snails. 
Considered by many experts to 
be the world’s worst mollusk 
pest, the giant African snail gets 
from 5 to 9 inches long and may 
weigh a pound. 

Equipped with thousands of 
rasping teeth and a_ voracious 
appetite, the snail can polish off 
a head of lettuce at one sitting. 
It avidly chews flowers, leaves, 
fruits, and cultivated crops. In 
search of calcium to build shells, 
the snails often crawled over 
buildings to nibble paint, leaving 
behind trails of slime and excre- 
ment. Floridians also complained 
that the snails wandered into 
window air conditioners and died. 
The units then wafted a power- 
ful smell into houses along with 
cool air. 


The king-sized pest was intro- 
duced into Florida in 1966 by an 
8-year-old North Miami boy who 
brought back three from Hawaii 
as a present for his grandmother. 
She was touched but not over- 
joyed, and the snails were re- 
leased. By 1969, they had multi- 
plied so alarmingly that the 
Department of Agriculture ban- 
ned shipments out of the Miami 
area of anything that might har- 
bor the pest. 

Other parts of the world have 
not been as fortunate as Florida 
when invaded by the giant snail, 
Achatina fulica. It has—with 
man’s help—spread devastation 
far beyond its original home on 
the east coast of Africa. An Eng- 
lish naturalist and traveler took 
the snails to India in mid-19th 
century. Fifty years later they 
turned up in Ceylon. A scientist 
reported, “The huge snails were 
to be seen—literally in millions 
—crawling over the ground, 
climbing up walls, fences, and 
poles, and clustered upon the 
trunks of trees.” 

African snails spread to South- 
east Asia, China, Formosa, Sai- 
pan, Tinian, Hawaii, and other 
Pacific islands. Promoters intro- 
duced them to Japan as a cure 
for everything from tuberculosis 
to kidney trouble. “Buying meat 
and fish for your table is no 
longer necessary,” one advertise- 
ment claimed. “Doctors are kept 
away, and it brings smiles to the 
home.” 

During World War II the Jap- 
anese took the snails to many 
Pacific islands as protein for their 
soldiers. Troops were allowed a 
20-minute “snail break” to catch 
enough for a meal. But even as 
a last-resort food they were less 
than popular. 

Residents of one island, how- 
ever, found a use for the snails 
—as forecasters of tropical 
storms. The oldest inhabitants of 
the tiny North Pacific island of 
Chichi Jima once said, “If you 
see those snails crawling up high, 
you got something coming. They 
know it before the weather 
hits.” 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


.8 pounds or larger 


STRIPED BASS 


10 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


...2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 


ceveoeeoaeZ pounds of larger 


REDBREAST 


-oseseeee pound or larger 


TO BE ELIGIBLE... 
oll fish must have been taken from the 
fresh waters of the State of Florida, on 
conventional tackle, with live or artificial 
bait, in the presence of at least one witness. 
The catch must have been weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp, tackle shop, or 
similar establishment, by the owner, mon- 
eger, or an outhorized employee. No cite- 
tion will be issued for a record-sized catch 
unless fish wos preserved for examination. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S. 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge to subscribers to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
and their immediate families who catch any of the listed freshwater fish 
of the prescribed minimum size. A citation for framing will be mailed 
to the applicant upon receipt of the following application form properly 
filled out and signed. Only those applications received within 90 days of 
the date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Dote 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 
Name (please print) 


Address 


City 
Species 
Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught. 


Date Cought__-_ 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant. 


State Zip No —s 
Weight Length 
in County 
_ Catch Witnessed By_ - 
_ At 
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Legless Lizard (‘Glass Snake’’) 


Check one 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Paste recent magazine 
label into space indi- 
cated, show change on 
form and mail. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Fill out form at right 
and mail with payment. 


RENEWAL 


Paste your last maqa- 
zine address label into 
space indicated and 
mail with payment. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Show recipient’s name 
and address «in form, 
indicate gift signature, 
and mail with payment. 


Attach recent magazine address 
label here for renewal or change 


of address. 


please print or type 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 
Sign Gift Card 

Donor Name & Address 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send check or money order to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


[] 12 Issues $3.00 
[] 24 Issues $5.50 
[] 36 Issues $7.50 


CHECK 
ONE 


